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on "Religious Education and the New Inter- 
nationalism," he says: 

The greatest task that awaits our experts in 
religious education today is not the insertion of 
a few quarterly lessons on peace and good will, 
but the reconstruction, from beginning to end, 
of the teaching of childhood in the principles of 
a world-wide brotherhood that breaks down 
every social and political barrier that has been 
created by the failing vision of man. Before we 
reach the new internationalism we must create a 
new nationalism, and the creation of both must 
come, not by the trivial simulation of a neu- 
trality that adds God and the devil together and 
divides by two, but by a profound repentance, by 
a national atonement, by a new status in inter- 
national diplomacy, the status of unselfish recon- 
ciliation, and by a new patriotism grounded in 
the gospel and developed from the cradle, 
wrought into the whole training and education 
of our youth. 

Religions Education in India 

Edgar Blake, writing in the Sunday 
School Journal, calls attention to the need 
of increased effort along lines of religious 
education in India. He points out that 
statistics show that the number of persons 
attending Sunday school in India is entirely 
out of proportion, so much so that one would 



easily conclude that the Sunday school in 
India is only a secondary factor in the prog- 
ress of mission work. This situation is 
partly explained when one considers that the 
great gains of recent years in India are due 
in very large measure to that form of evan- 
gelism known as the "mass movement," 
whereby the people came to the missions, 
not as individuals, or even as families, but 
by villages of hundreds of people. These 
people understand but little of Christianity 
and hence the pressing need for religious edu- 
cation. Religious education would prob- 
ably prevent the disappearance of many who 
become Christians in this way. 

New Chair of Religions Education 

For eleven years Dr. Jacob Richard 
Street has been conducting two classes in 
religious education in Auburn Seminary, but 
owing to recent illness Dr. Street has been 
incapacitated for this extra work. Through 
the kindly generosity of Mrs. John Kennedy, 
a friend of the seminary, provision has been 
made for a full professorship in religious edu- 
cation. The board's committee on the 
curriculum, however, has not yet made an 
appointment. 
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How the Church Meets the New 
Situation in France 

Do the stirrings of the soul in France 
mean religious resurrection or only religious 
awakening ? Jean Reviere thinks the latter. 
Writing under the title, "The Religious and 
Catholic Awakening in France," in the Con- 
structive Quarterly, he recalls the Master's 
words in the house of Jairus, "The child is 
not dead; she is sleeping." But now France 
has awakened. Throughout France the 
churches are overcrowded with people, and 
prayers come back to lips which but yester- 
day were still mocking. Letters from the 
trenches bear testimony that "from end to 
end of the immense line of fire our soldiers 



pray to God." An ambulance chaplain who 
ministered to three thousand soldiers met 
only one refusal. The patriotic eloquence of 
French statesmen is clothed in religious lan- 
guage. And nothing is more touching than 
to find everywhere chapels starred with 
lighted lamps, kept alive by pious hands, on 
behalf of dear ones who are absent at the 
front. In the new situation the Roman 
Catholic clergy are honestly endeavoring to 
measure up to the new demands, but what 
they do is mainly of their own willing, for 
the church is neutral authoritatively. Be- 
cause of their response the clergy has made 
for itself a new place in the opinion of the 
rank and fileof the people of France. Then, 
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owing to the regime of equality imposed 
upon the citizens by the French law, about 
twenty thousand priests and seminarists 
have been mobilized. These priests serve in 
the ambulance, as hospital attendants, in the 
firing line, as chaplains, and no more devoted 
soldiers or devoted attendants are found 
anywhere. On a par with the service of the 
clergy is that of the "religious women" who 
are fulfilling with remarkable facility the 
"ministry of pity," and the physicians seek 
their assistance in the hospitals. 

From the French Protestants come re- 
ports which corroborate these statements. 
The Methodist Review contains an article by 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton on the McAll 
Mission, which in forty years has spread 
itself throughout France. "Our religious 
work was never more encouraging," she 
writes; "the war is a road that leads to 
God." In this year of struggle the McAll 
Mission has increased its contributions to 
France by nearly one quarter, thanks to 
American friends. One of the mission 
workers, M. Chastand, has been ministering 
to three thousand German prisoners. The 
French law which forbids a minister to visit 
a hospital except on request has been so far 
modified that mission workers serve daily as 
army chaplains in the hospitals. A group 
of French pastors have compiled and pub- 
lished a "Book of Prayer for the French 
Soldier," and the book is used in the burial 
service when no chaplain is present. Inter- 
esting enough is the account of the French 
regiment which put wreaths ou the graves 
of German soldiers on All Saints' Day, with 
the inscription, "To the German Soldiers, 
Dead for Their Country; The Tenth French 
Regiment." This sentiment which has 
made hatred impossible on the part of the 
soldier in the firing line has strengthened 
French national unity in the face of crisis, 
and a decided move has been made toward 
religious appreciation. Mrs. Houghton 
writes thus in her appeal, "Let us all — 
Catholics and Protestants, free believers and 



non-believers, Jews and Christians .... 
resolve .... in these critical hours to have 
more respect and tolerance for the opinion of 
others." Forty-three years ago France had 
need of foreigners like Robert McAll to 
speak to her of Christ; today she has hun- 
dreds of Frenchmen to speak that message 
even as did Robert McAll. 

The Kiknyn Decision 

Many non-conformists in England have 
been awaiting the official decision concerning 
the Kikuyu incident. Now that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has given his official 
decision, many non-conformists will receive 
it with mingled pleasure and disappoint- 
ment. Those who consider half -measure 
concessions equivalent to anaesthetics will 
be satisfied, but those who were hoping for 
an immediate step toward church union will 
be disappointed. Arthur W. Robertson, 
writing on "The Kikuyu Decision" in the 
East and West, represents the Church of 
England as desirous of church union, and 
quotes from the Archbishop's statement: 
"The subject of reunion is with us today: it 
is not going to be forgotten: our efforts are 
not over: we ask continually for divine 
guidance toward ' the haven where we would 
be.' We are certain we do not ask in vain." 
The Kikuyu incident arose, it will be remem- 
bered, when in June, 191 5, two Anglican 
bishops and their clergy met in conference 
with about sixty Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and other missionaries; at the close 
of the meeting one of the Anglican bishops 
celebrated Holy Communion in a Presby- 
terian church in a service to which all who 
attended the conference were invited. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury promised an in- 
vestigation and the four points on which he 
has declared are: first, "recognized minis- 
ters" may be allowed to preach in churches 
other than their own; second, a devout 
Christian to whom the ministrations of his 
church are for the time inaccessible, and who 
is a baptized person, may be given admission 
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to the holy communion; third, there is 
not a corresponding readiness to bid Episco- 
palians, when temporarily isolated, to seek 
the holy communion at the hands of any 
Christian minister, not episcopally ordained; 
fourth, Episcopalians will act rightly in ab- 
staining from such services as the closing 
service held at Kikuyu. 

No Time for Playing Safe 

When one hears so much about "endur- 
ance" and "retrenchment" it is decidedly 
exhilarating to find a note such as the one 
struck by Dean Shailer Mathews in Missions 
(July-August, 1915), when, as president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, he gives a 
personal word to the Northern Baptists. 
Instead of playing safe the convention has 
resolved to do its utmost to measure up to 
the increased demands of these troublous 
times. In the capacity of Foreign Mission- 
ary Society the convention has authorized 
the addition of $100,000 to the budget ap- 
proved by the finance committee. It has 
approved a five-year program for a cumula- 
tive advance during the next five years. At 
the end of this period the program proposes 
that the denomination shall have added 
1,000,000 members by baptism to its 
churches; shall be maintaining a mission- 
ary force of 5,000 men and women in Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world; shall have 
made an endowment to the ministers' and 
missionary benefit board of $2,000,000; shall 
have raised $6,000,000 for additional endow- 
ment and equipment of our educational in- 
stitutions at home and abroad; and shall 
have reached a total annual income of 
$6,000,000 for mission and benevolence. 
This daring program of the Northern Bap- 
tists challenges the support of every Baptist 
within the convention. 

Efficiency of Bishops in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Does efficiency require that an age limit 
be set for the high offices of the church? 



The Methodist Episcopal church decided at 
the General Conference in 19 12 that there 
should be, and accordingly set an age limit 
for its bishops. This change is opposed in 
a vigorous article entitled "Restore Our 
Episcopacy," written by Dr. Day, Chancel- 
lor of Syracuse University, for the Methodist 
Review (March, 1915). The main objections 
made by Dr. Day are: no fixed age can be 
made to mark the bounds of human effi- 
ciency; increasing years of the bishops 
bring knowledge and experience that the 
church cannot afford to dispense with; by 
the change self-seekers are encouraged to 
put forth well-laid campaign plans; it will 
result in turning the greatest men from the 
episcopacy and accepting the mediocre. In 
the Methodist Review for July, J. M. Buckley, 
in an article entitled "Study Our Episco- 
pacy," makes a careful study of the bishops 
during one hundred years, and on the ground 
of efficiency in service gives whole-hearted 
support to the changes which inaugurated 
"age retirement and local quadrennial as- 
signment of bishops." To the disinterested 
observer it is a matter of interest that those 
representing both sides of the issue make 
efficiency in service the testing ground. 

The Christian Endeavor Convention 

The reader of the numerous articles on 
the Christian Endeavor Convention, re- 
cently held in Chicago, is likely to find 
himself engaged in thinking of what it 
means that such a host of young people are 
deeply concerned in the great social reform 
movements. These young people are rep- 
resented as potential advocates of world- 
peace, implacable foes of the saloon, and 
earnest and determined in their readiness 
to lend a hand to support action along 
every line for moral reform. Doubtless the 
moral reformer will find increased encour- 
agement in learning that the Christian En- 
deavor societies, which represent so large a 
portion of the youth of Christendom, are 
applying themselves to these great issues. 



